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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


RowLanD Hitt AND THE Devil. 
he attack, and, as it appears to me, wan- 
and unmanly attack, of the former of 
ese upon the latter, I intended to notice 
st week; but was prevented by the unex- 
cted length of my Answer to Mr, Can- 
ng’s Liverpool Speech, which Auswer, 





the by, is almost wholly out of print, | 


pugh an extraordinary number of it was 
nted. —~-Belore I proceed, liowever, to 
tice this attack itself, I ought to give 
me little account of the occasion, which 
e rise to the attack, It appears, from 
report in the Times news- paper, that, on 
> 27th of last month, a meeting was held 
the City of Loudon Tavern, for the pur- 
e of affording relief to the ** Sufferers in 
Germany.’ ——- At this meeting, the 
akers were, as it is reported inthe 
mes, Mr. Henry Tuorn‘ron, Mr. Ro- 
rT THORNTON,,,Mr. WIixBerrorce (for- 
erly member for Yorkshire, but now mem- 


ramber, of which a curious account may 
seen in Mr. Oldfield’s history of Bo- 


r for the nice, little snug borough of 
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bughs), Mr. Burrerworvtn, the booksel- 
r, member for Coventry, two or three 
ERMAN Priests, Mr. How arp, a Quaker, 
d the ** Rev. RowLanp Hix,” our as- 
ant of the Devil and Buonaparté. 
1 the speech of Mr. H. Thornton it was 
ated, that the distresses of the Germans 
ad already arrived at such a pitch, that, 
h some parts, famine and epidemical dis- 
ases ‘had made their appearance, a fact 
ell worthy of attention ; for, we had been 
ade to believe before, that the Germans 
ere rejoicing in their deliverance; but, 
how we are told, that famine, and even epi- 
lemical diseases have been the fruit of this 
precious deliverance; so that, if this new 
epresentation can be believed, we may also 
believe, that the poor Germans would have 
been better if they had net been delivered 
at all.——Mr. Wilberforce (member for 
he snug borough of Bamber) is.reported to 
lave said, that we were. bound to assist 
hose, ** who, had: achieved our securi 


; ly at 
* their own expense, and for which. they 
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“Shad paid so high a price.” Now? 
reader, observe, that Mr. Canning told us, 
that it was we who had humbled France ; 
that we had proved to the world, that we 
were able to sfand alone in a war, not only 
against France, but against all Europe com- 
bined. But, then, say you, Mr. Canning 
had a different object in view. He wanted 
to inculcate the notion, that we had gained 
glory and reputation and conscious safety 
by the war; whereas Mr. Wilberforce 
wanted to get money for the German suf- 
ferers. Be this as it may, doth these 
tavern speech-makers cannot be right. If 
we are indebted for our safely to the Ger- 
mans and Russians, Mr. Canning’s asser- 
tions must be false; and, if Mr. Canning’s 
assertions be true, the Member for Bram- 
ber must have uttered a falsehood. [ 
must, however, take the liberty positively 
‘to deny the second proposition of Mr. Wil- 
berforce; namely, that the Germans have 
achieved our security at their own expense. 
They may have suffered severely in the 
work, which work, by the by, is not yet, I 
fear, quite effected; but, it has cost us some 
few millions in taxes. We have paid the 
German sovercigns ata very handsomerate, 
and, we are so paying them at this moment, 











-Taxes make misery and paupers; and, 


therefore, we have not only paid and are 
paying, but'we have also suffered and are 
suffering from the same cause. When- 
ever peace shall come; whenever the uy of 
reckoning shall come, and that day is, may 
be, at no great distance, the Member for 





and that they will discover, that'the wars 
in Germany have not een carried on wholly 
at the expense of the Germans,-——Mr, 
Burrenworrs told the meeting, that he 
had received 2 or 300 letters from the dif- 
ferent places where money had already been 
distributed ; and that, in some of these let- 
ters, it was said: ** Let England sympa- 
‘‘thize with us; for we have suffered in 
“ her STKAD.”’ Whence it would ap- 
pear, that these Germans look upon them- 
selves as our deliverers, and not upon 11s ag 





their deliverers.. These modest correspen- 
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Bramber will find, that the people of Eng- ° 
land will see the consequence of the war, — 
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dents of Mr. Butterworth do not seem to | Quakers have been persuaded, that this m tru 
think that we have suffered any thing atall, | money 1s not given for warlike pur pose;, eke th 
They seem to think, that our subsidies of | those arguments will, at bottom, be found r. Hor 
so many millions have been nothing. They | to be fallacious. The case of the good lent ¢ 
seem, in short, to think, that we ought to | Samaritan, with all due deference to One lvania 
look upon ourselves as their debtors to an who professes to be moved by the aeaeTT ing ed, ex 
incalculable amount; and, I should not | Spirit, is not a case im pointe | The poor cir int 
wonder if they were to threaten us with let- | man, who had fallen amongst thieves, had Ab ee s 





















































ting the French loose upon us, if we refused | not got his wounds in FIGHTING /or tne ing an 
thein indemnification. At any rate, if’ good Samaritan, as the Germans have in g the 
Mr. Butterworth speaks truth, as to the| fighting for England. The good Samiti. sing 
contents of his continental letters; and, | tan (who, by the by, was no CAristian) sposec 
who will suspect so ghostly a man of utter- | poured in his oil and wine from a motive Landis 
ing a deliberate falsehood: yet, if he speaks | of the most pure and disinterested benevo- st. in 
truth, one thing is very certain, and that is, lence. He did not say: “s see, Srient, eech, 
that the Germans believe what Napoleon ‘* that thou art wounded in frghting for BBink, ; 
has so often told them; namely, that they | ‘* my safety. I will, therefore, do my Mab pass 
were fighling the battles of England ; that, * best to heal thy wounds,” leaving it to rod, a 
they were incurring misery and shedding be inferred, of course, that, the wounded ith in 
their blood merely to advance the power man, if need was, might, perhaps, be » do i 
and riches of England. These notions, if able to fight another round in his service, - wor 
Mr. Butterworth speaks truth, have been’ No: the good Samaritan, who was n per i 
completely imbibed in Germany; for, as he Christian, aud even belonged to a set ol Rev. 
says, his correspondents tell him, that they people thought to be reprobates, did not the s 
have suffered in our stead; which has no stop to ask, in whose service the wounds JM more 
other meaning than this: that, if they had , had been received; but, seeing a wounded want 
not fought the French, we should have been and suffering fellow-creature, he set about been 
invaded and conquered, notwithstanding all | relieving him at once. If Mr. Luke mig! 
that Mr. Canning has said about the resu/t Howard’s motives were those of pure | but 


(it is not known yet) of the war having | Christian compassion, wholly unconnected 10] 
proved to the world, that England is able, with all ideas of self-interest and security, had 
«lone to secure her own independence and why did it never occur to him to make Bigg guis 
her own greatness and prosperity. Be- , some effort to assist in relieving the people was 
fore ese gentlemen come forth again upon of France, who, if we have been told trutli, and 
these subjects, it may be as well for them have, for many years past, been suffering whi 
to have a preliminary select meeting, a re-, miseries of all sorts in the most supreme nape 
hearsal, in order to arrange their several degree? But, Mr. Howard, have we no plau 
parts, and settle upon the doctrines and ar- sufferers at home? The very day on which for | 
guments that each shall bring forward ; for, | this meeting was held, the news-papers had 
as they may perceive, this clashing fur- | told us, that there were in the parish of the 
nishes weapons for those, who are incliued | St. Giles’s alone, six thousand poor creatures swo 
to dispute the points which they appear to actually in a state of sfarvation. Have they the 
hiave considered as indisputable.-———Mr. | been relieved? No: unless the humane wou 
Luke Howarp, the Quaker, is reported to | man who pleaded their cause with the pub- the 
have said, that the Society of Friends, who | lic has stated falsehoods, which I do not P wer 
reject’ baptism and the Lord’s Supper, | believe. Why need we send money to wel 
as being idolatrous, would ‘ join in the. Germany, upon the pure basis of Christian fap 
“object of the Meeting, because its | compassion, while these and hundreds of * epi 
** basis was Christian, Compassion, upon | thousands of others of our own country * sho 
** which ground also he had accepted of the people are suffering so severely as they are? * anc 
** office of assistant Secretary. He trusied,’”’ | Here is quite field enough for all our com- * nep 
he said, ** that they would feel and act like | passion. We want no hunting abroad for * the 
46 the good Samaritan, who said to the host | miserable objects ; unless we connect the ‘ wo 
7 a. the wounded traveller ; take care of | feeling of self-interest with the act ; unless ‘ cha 
dit Al come agin Me, Luke | we give the money a8 2 reward for havog J 
f ; Olly dub rom | fought in our service and for our security, “ 
that of the object of the meeting, which | as Mr. Wilberforce states it: and, if that 
Was to give money to the Germans, decause | be the basis of the gift what becomes of ‘Th 
they had aided us dy fighting ; and, what- | the religious principles fix of the pro- ‘ ing 
ever may be the arguments by which the | fessed motives of Mr, Luke Howard? —— "in 
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7] 
m truly sorry to have been compelled to 
ake these remarks upon the speech of 
r. Howard. My recollection of the ex- 
lent qualities of the Quakers, in Penn- 
lvania; my long observation, and, in- 
ed, experience, of their real benevolence, 
cir integrity, and their good sense, always 
akes me deeply regret to see any med- 
ing and vain persons amongst them mak- 
g the Society a tool in the hands of de- 
mning politicians. But, I feel myself 
sposed to exercise much less forbearance 
vards the personage, whose name stands 
st in the title to this article, and whose 
eech, upon this occasion, exhibits, I 





Bink, as complete a specimen, ina small 


mpass, of egotism, vanity, folly, false- 
bod, and impudence, as 1 have ever met 
ith in the whole course of my life. 
» do it justice, I must first insert it, word 
‘word, as I find it reported in the news- 
per above-mentioned, thus: ‘« The 
Rev. Rowland Hill was of opinion, that 
the sword had never been taken up ina 
more necessary cause, than against that 
wanton cruelty, by which mankind had 
been harassed for the last 20 years. It 
might even be termed a righteous cause: 
tbut for the battle of Leipsic, instead of 
10 per cent. we must have paid 20. He 
had a worthy nephew, equally distin- 
guished for humanity and courage, who 
was now fighting for an insulted nation, 
and against a kidnapping of royalty, 
which must have been suggested to Buo- 
naparté by the devil himself.—/( Loud ap- 
plause.) Buonaparté might now squeak 
for mercy as much as he pleased; but he 
had shewn none himself when he had 
the power. “His nephew had received a 
sword, worth a hundred guineas, from 
the City of London, and he trusted they 
would give another hundred guineas to 
the present fund, The Quakers, as they 
were called, gave no money to kill, but 
were always ready to give money to cure 
(applause). We thought that in every 
episcopal diocese, the Dean and Chapter 
should be called upon to assist the fund ; 
* and were he as high in the church as his 
‘nephew was in the army, he would set 
‘the example. As it was, he hoped they 
‘ would soon hear something from Surrey 
‘ chapel: for, 


“ No woe should reach the ear, 

“ ‘That did not also touch the lreart.” 
‘ The Rev. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
‘ing, ‘ that all the corporate bodies be 
‘invited to give their assistance to 
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‘* funds of the meeting.’ The motion was 
** seconded by Mr. Brunnmark and carried 
** unanimously.” Reader, you may not, 
if you live at a distance from London, know 
who and what this person is.—He is, and 
has been ever since I was a boy, a preacher 
at a meeting-house on the Surrey side of 
the River Thames, at London. He has 
long been famed for those sort of harangues, 
called sermons, which seldom fail to draw 
together great crowds of the lowest and 
most ignorant of the people, with whom a 
bellowing voice and distortion of attitude 
do usually more than make up for the ab- 
sence of reason and sense. One might, 
however, have expected from a person, 
with whose denunciations against pride and 
vanity the walls of his meeting-house (he 
ealls it a chapel) are continually ringing ; 
from a man who, in his ‘* sermnons,’’ has 
no mercy upon the showy gowns and caps 
of the poor girls who are amongst his hear- 
ers; from such a man, from one of the 
elect, from a vessel set apart unto holiness ; 
one might have expected to hear no dvast- 
ings of any sort, and more especially of that 
most disgusting of all thesorts; namely, about 
one’s family blood. Fielding, in speaking 
of a man’s beating his wile, after repro- 
bating the act, generally, in very strong 
terms, does, I recollect, observe, that he 
thinks the medicine of a reasonable switch 
may be justly and beneficially used in cases 
where high blood breaks out in the wife. 
[ do not recommend a similar remedy in 
the present case; but, I put it to the read- 
er, whether it was becoming in any man, 
much less in a man putting in claims to 
superiority as a teacher of humility, to take 
such an opportunity of dragging out neck 
and heels, the fact, that he was the uncle 
of General Hill ; and, ina speech of only 
eight sentences, to contrive to bring out this 
fact three several limes ? What had 
this fact to do with the subject before the 
meeting, which related to the raising of mo- 
ney for the German sufferers? First, he told 
his hearers, that he had ‘*a worthy Nephew, 
‘‘ equally distinguished for humanity and 
‘¢ courage, who was now fighting for an in- 
‘¢ sulted nation.’’ Without disputing the 
facts with him {for I do not know that they 
are, or are not, disputable} what had they 
to do with the object of the meeting? The 
Nephew had nothing to do with the money 
to be given to the German sufferers; he 
was not even in Germany; his example, 
or his authority, was not cited; his name 
was not wanted fur any purpose of illus- 











the | tration. Why, therefore, drag the poor 
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General in, unless from a motive of the 
most consummate vanity ? Next, this 
chosen vessel has to propose that the City 
of London shall be invited to give some- 
thing to the fund; and one cannot help ad- 
miring the ingenuity with which he here 
brings the poor Nephew again upon the 
scene. The City of London, says he, 


< gave my Nephew a sword worth a hundred 


‘* cuineas, and I trust they will give an- 

’ > 
«* other hundred guineas tothe present fund.’ 
A man with any sense of modesty, if he had 


wanted an example to refer to, would have 


cited some instance where the City had 
given a hundred guineas for charitable pur- 


oses: but who, besides this teacher of 


humility would have thought of thus bring- 
ing his Nephew upon the scene a second 
time, in order to convince his hearers, that 
the City ought to relieve the sufferers in 






















So that these expressions about his Vephew 
have, at any rate, given the world to up. 
derstand, that this great preacher of humj. 
lity has not sprung from the very dregs ¢ 


sums of money, in the work of election q 
Shrewsbury.—We come now to the charg 
which Rowland prefers against the Devi, 


“© of the Devil himself.” 


he could know this fact, unless he had 


with the enemy. If he does not derive hi 


the people; but, that he belongs to :f 
family, who have been able to expend grex F 


He says, that Napoleon, in his conduc h 
towards the king, or, rather, kings, ff 
Spain, must have acted ** at the suggestint” 
Now, who 
might ask Rowland, in the first place, how i” 


direct or indirect communication with theB™ 
Devil; for, Napoleon could not give him 


the information without exposing Rowlanih- 
to the charge of carrying on correspondent hy 
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Germany, because they had given a sword | information from the Devil, his assertia ae 
to an English general ?——But, even this | is made at hazard, and, for aught he know, g me 
was not enough. ‘The select vessel has to it may be wholly false. Then, if it & ‘hin 
recommend to the Established Church to| mere guess work, we may ask him, why - h 


bleed freely upon this occasion. Accord- 


: he supposes, that the Devil should havi 
ing to his account, the Devil is a very art- 


had so much power. He must, I thil mee 





re ful personage ; but, I think, it would have | say, that he believes the Devil to be monfy rs 
* puzzled the Devil himself to find out a way | powerful than God, or that God appronif a Cn 
Mi of hooking in the Nephew here too along | of what the Devil did, in this instance,® a 
wr. with the Church, Yet Rowland Hill does | and,. if Rowland adopt this latter opinivi, . 4 ld 
ne it, and thus: the Church, says he, ought | with what justice, with what decency, will fe 
et to be called upon to assist the fund ; ** and’’ | what face, can he rail against Napoleon fv see 
ire ie (now, watch him!), ‘ if I were as high | the acts he performed at the Devil’s su:-fmm * 
ae ** in the Church as my Nephew is in the | gestion? Leaving Rowland to answe io 
ie “army, I would set the example.”’ this question at his leisure, let us proceti Hue 
Ae Now, reader, can you form an idea of | to put a few other questions to him, fis fee 
ci egotism and vanity more barefaced, more | observing, that there can be little reason ern 
et disgusting than this? Can you conceive | suppose, that the Devil, if he were at tl: pov 
hf hy how a man could find face sufficient to} elbow of Napoleon at Bayonne, the sam ; ot 

ab, utter these passages, upon such an occasion, | personage has not followed him in all hii we 
uae ; and amongst an assembly of persons, who | actions, as well before as after that tim vt 

: , 


might reasonably be supposed to be toler- 
able good judges of what they heard 
spoken? It has often been remarked, that, 
in point of front, men of this description 
surpass all the rest of the world. But, 
though the Reverend Gentleman’s repeated 
mention of his Nephew was certainly ex- 
tremely disgusting, it was not altogether 
thrown away upon me; for, I always 
thought, from the language and manner of 
this person, whom I remember to have 
heard holding forth some years ago, that 
he had been one of the lowest mechanics, 
or labourers. Indeed, till told of my 
error about two years ago, I thought that 
he was that famous coal-heaver, who made 
such a noise by his preaching; but I then 
found, that that man’s name was Huntling- 
don, or Huntington, or something like it. 


Was it, then, the Devil, who suggest! 
to Napoleon the putting down of the Jnqu 
sition, and the turning out of the Monks aff 
Friars? Will Rowland say, that it w 
the Devil, who inspired Napoleon wil 
such inflexible and efficient hostility tv the 
two establishments of Christian Priesls’ 
{ have heard Rowland bellowing mo 
loudly against the Scarlet Whore of Baly’ 
lon, whose seat was the seven hills 
Rome. I have heard him rave about tl? 
cup of her abominations, out of which t 
world had been made drunk. ‘Well, 4 
it, then, the Devil, who suggested to Ne 
poleon to put down the Pope; to dest 
his power ; and to root out the Priests 
the superstitions, by which the Pope 
supported? Was it the Devil, who s¥ 
gested to him the putting-down of 
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Napoleon to do all this; who stood at his 


01] 


~ (20 
Wolatry, as it was called, of the Church 


os f Rome ? Will Rowland assert the affir- | elbow and urged him ou and chuckled at 
f hum). ative of this? ‘It he does, what becomes his success? It was the Devil, was its 
dregs of all his railing against the Romish| who was at the bottom of this grand 
ZS to, hurch; and, yet, it appears to me, that scheme ? Come, Rowland, never hesitate, 
nd grex must assert this, or he must confess, that} man: Say, at once, that it was the Devil, 
lion a he Devil had nothing to do in the prompt- | and then you will at least, be consistent. 
> charge pg of Napoleon; for » to suppose, that he was —— The Bourbon Proclamation (my AN- 
. Devi ompted by him in some of his invasions | SWER to which has been so much sought 
conduc nd not in others, we must make the Devil | for) calls Napoleon an instrument in the 

very Whimsical being. —Rowland should | hands of God. So, one calls him God’s 


ngs, of , 
85) bserve, that the putting down of the} instrument, and the other calls him the 


ie ; rel, the infernal Inquisition, in Spain, Devil's instrument! If I were to venture, 
m4, how f mmmeas not only the work of Napoleon, but it | if I were to dare, to talk of the Deity in 
, : hf amas « consequence of the very art of which this familiar, this vulgar, this grovelling 

owland particularly complains. I will | strain; if I were presumptuous enough thus 


vith thei 
ve hig 
owland 
ondenct 


to trace the events of this earth to the 
maker of the Universe; if I were thus to 
pull down the Deity to the level of my own 


nt stop here to ask, what sort of kings 
ose must be whom it was possible to did- 
. Iwill not ask, whether it was very 





rive his 


ssertion 
knows, 





ely, that they should be the fittest per- 
sto be at the head of the government of |; 
great nation. ‘These inquiries, though 
oper enough to be made, do not come 


narrow conceptions, and to make him al- 
most a party in the squabbles of men; if I 
were to do this, leaving out of view all the 
great scheme of intermediate causes, I 











“ o thin the scope of my present object. | should certainly say, that Napoleon, in giving 

d bed Whe Inquisition, that proverbially cruel | perfect religious liberty, in unbinding the 

T think d infernal instrument of tyranny over | consciences of so many millions of people, 
1 


bodies and consciences of men, was 









before subject to the cruel persecutions of 


face f t down in consequence of the invasion ecclesiastical power, was urged on by God 
ean Spain by Napoleon, and of his putting | and not by the Devil, For many years 
binin B® new sovereign on the throne. Now, | past, we have heard of schemes for the 
y veil Id the Devil wish to see this bloody in- | abolishing of tithes, which, by all sorts 
ae fy tution destroyed? And, if he could not, | of people, have been represented as the 


hy are we to suppose, that it was he, 





greatest of nuisances and the heaviest of 
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burdens. From Mr. Coke, the most en- 
terprising and public-spirited agriculturist 
in the kingdom, and Mr. Arthur Young, . 
the most voluminous and very able writer 
upon the subject of agriculture, down to 
the lowest of the farmers, who, in the 
scale of being, are but one remove above 
the clods which they till, or, rather, leave 
untilled, and which are the masters in the 


o prompted Napoleon to the act which 
s the cause of it; and, if we were to 
ppose, that the Devil really was zealous 
the destruction of the Inquisition and of 
: power of the Monks, should we not be 
d to doubt, whether the Devil be so very 
testable a ‘personage as we have been 
ght to believe him ?—It was the Devil, 
0», f presume, who, in the opinion of 





ge wland, suggested to Napoleon to esta- | struggle. From the Lord to the artisan ; 
aia ish by law, and on the clearest ground all, yea the whole nation, have joined in 
a al d most firm basis, religious liberty in | this cry against tithes, as a nuisance, a bur- 


den, a grievance, a cause of impediments 
to the growing of corn, a source of want 
and of misery.——I, who am called a 
great Jacobin, have never been able to 


ance and Maly; it was the Devil, who 
ompted him to lay the axe to the root of 
pérstition; to leaye all men free to 
ship God accordmg to their several 


n will 
ry thes 
wiesls? 


al inions; to make all religious sects per- {| see them in this light. But, if this 
ills SemmeY ©Qual in the eye of the law ; to abolish be the proper light to view them in, was it 

the religious tests ; to open all stations and | the Devil ; was it the Devil, Rowland, who 
“9 the ployments and honours to men of all | suggested to Napoleon to drive the idea of 
vi Ww igions, not excepting the Jews; to give, | tithes from his Code? I fancy, if you ask 
0 Nip HOTT, to fifly millions of people’, a perfect | the opinion of farmers upon this subject, 
destt dom in all matters relating to religion, | you will find that they are disposed to be- 


lieve, that, in this instance, at least, he was 
surely inspired by God.———It is true, that 
I could wish, as, doubtless, many persons 
in France wish, that more liberty existed 


i, thereby, doing all that it was possible for 
greatest potentate of the earth to do for 
success of religious truth.——lIt was 
Devil, was it, Rowland, who prompted 
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in France; I could wish the form of the 
government to be somewhat different from 
what it is, and, above [all things, 1 could 
wish to see the people who pay taxes fully 
and fairly represented in a legislative as- 
sembly, having the real, not the sham, 
hold of the purse-strings of the nation. 
But, even in this respect, I shall be very 
slow to blame Napoleon. It is rarely that 
we find wisdom in all things meeting in 
one man, Napoleon was bred a soldier ; 
he has, from his infancy, been used to mili- 
tary discipline; his ieeas must necessarily 
be too much those of a soldier; and, be- 
sides, we are to take into our view the state 
of France after that revolution, which the 
attacks upon her from without had rendered 
so bloody. When the government came 
into Napoleon’s hands, the first wish of 
the people of France was safety for person 
and property. It was thought dangerous 
to attempt any new scheme of liberty. 
And, therefore, we ought not so violently 
to censure Napoleon even upon this score ; 
and, especially when we know, that those 
parts of his criminal Code, which are the 
most favourable to liberty, were chiefly of 
his own choosing. It is a fact, well known, 
and recorded in the speech of the person 
who proposed to the legislature tle institu- 
tion of trial by jury, that France owes this 
in particular to the inflexible adherence of 
the Emperor himself. Who, then, has 
a right to abuse him in the style wnich the 
base prints of London daily employ? They 
call him ** the (yrant,’’ not only as if he 
were taken for granted to be one; but as if 
he was tlie only one in the whole world. 
Mr. Canning so called him; but he did not 
attempt to establish the justice of that hate- 
ful appellation ; he attempted to cite no in- 
stances of the tyranny of which he spoke. 
Jn short, like Rowland, Mr. Canning was a 
calumniator of a sovereign, of whose con- 
duct he was ignorant, or whose actions and 
character he wished to misrepresent. 

¥ shall here take my leave of Rowland, with 
advising him to confine his attacks upon 
Napoleon and the Devil to his preachings, 
and then he will be in no danger of spread- 
ing the knowledge of his ignorance and 
malignity beyoud the walls of his Meeting- 
House. 





Mr. Mant ano Cartan Camppece. 
~——Since my last article upon this subject, 
to which the reader will please to refer, in 
page 149 of the present volume, I have seen 
some authentic documents on the other side; 
that is to say, in favour of Captain Camp- 
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bell and against Mr. Mant. 
notice these, I will state Mr. Mant’s charg. 
against Capt. Campbell. It is this, tha 
Captain Campbell, the commander of » 
English squadron, stationed in the Adriatic, 
did cause vessels of neutrals as well as of 


enemies to be stopped; and that, instead > 
of sending them to Malta for trial, af 
prizes, agreeably to the law and his orders, F 
took money from the Captains and Owners, f 
and then let the vessels go their way.— > 
This is the substance of the charge; andif_ 


very heavy charge itis. In short, thew 


here described, is an act of neither monf 
nor Jess than piracy upon a grand scalp 
Mr. Mant says, that he was the person apf 
pointed to stay on shore to negociate thexf 


ransoms, and to receive the money, an 
that thus it was he became acquainted wit 
the facts. This is a matter in which tle 
interest and honour of the country are deep. 
ly concerned, and, I am, therefore, vey 
glad to be able to state, that, from auther- 
tic documents, which I have now seen, | 
am convinced it is wholly unfounded. Tit 
case is one which would admit of misrepre 
sentation, as, indeed, what case will no; 


but, after having examined the document, 


to which I allude, with great care, I stt 


it as my perfect conviction, that the charge 
against Captain Campbell is totally des 


tute of foundation. I wish I cowl 





give the same opinion as to the chargiay 
which _Mr. Mant says has been maky 
It was this; that, large 
ing been sent on shore by his Captaith” 
to manage the affairs of the prizes, he, Muy 


against Aim. 


Mant, took money for himself, in an unlit 
way. I said, in my last, that, as hy 
as I could judge from hearing one sid 
Mr. Mant had exculpated himself from thi 
charge. I have now, not heard, but sett 
the other side. I need not dwell long up# 
the subject. It is a painful one, especial! 
when I reflect on the respectable connexios 
of Mr. Mant. I have seen an origité 
document, regularly attested before leg 
authorities, showing that Mr. Mant © 
ceived 200 dollars ** TO CAUSE Mi, 
says the person who makes the decJarati0! 
‘TO HAVE ON ADVANTAGEOU 
‘* TERMS THE GOODS I BOUGH 
‘OF HIM.” These were prize-go 
which Mr. Mant sold for the benefit of 
Captain and crew of the ship to which 
belonged. Another document is 2 p* 
port to permit a vessel to proceed wilh 
cargo of corn, signed by Captain Ca 
bell. But, after the signature, and W! 

out the Captain’s knowledge, Mr. M# 
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efore nterlines, or rather adds, in other ink, 
Charge he words ** and to return with merchan- 
iS, that ‘ dise.”’ The master of the vessel, fear- 
of an ng that the interlived words would carry a 
driatic, Wuspicious appearance, went to Captain 
I as of jampbell and asked him for a fresh pass- 
instead F iyort, telling him that he had paid Mr. 
"ial, sf MMant 300 dollars for the part interlined. 
orders, F t was wholly unlawful for Captain Camp- 
)wnets, fF Mimbell to grant any passport ** fo return with 


‘ merchandise,’’ and he therefore refused 
t. Mr. Mant, when the master re- 
urned to him, drew up a paper, which I 
yave seen in his own hand writing, for the 
master to sign, declaring that he, the 
naster, had not paid Mr. Mant any money 


y-— 
; andi ie 
the ace 
r more 
1 scale ie 
SON ape 





te thee MiMfor the interlineation, This paper was not 
"Ys ang igned, but was carried unsigned to Capt. 
ed with ‘ampbell ; and, another document, clothed 





rich the 





vith all legal forms, proves that a third 


e deep. person was present, when Mr. Mant offer- 
5 Very the master of the vessel do relurn him 
authen he 300 dollars, if he would sign the above- 






seen, | ventioned paper, declaring that he had 
























. The never paid him, and never said that he paid 
srepre him those very 300 dollars, which were, 
IL not; yn such condition, to be returned. 
iment; Famed his was quite enough for me, and I dare 
J stat ay, that it will be quite enough for the 
charg & @epublic, as to the charge of Captain Camp- 
+ dest Mmpell against Mr. Mant. The legality or 
coull’ Mims llegality of the disposing of prizes without 
charg @msending them in for trial, and of making 











mak aaecompromises of the kind stated by Mr. 
t, have fant, in charge against his Captain, is 
japtail’ Mawholly another question. As I have said 
e, Mi) ai@belore, I am convinced that Captain Camp- 
unl ell did nothing unlawful; or, at least, 
as fat hat he did not depart from the real spirit 


e sill, 
yon thi 


of his orders and the law. And, I think, 
hat if he had not been conscious of having 












It seth Houe nothing unlawful, he never would 
g ups lave proceeded to such extremities against 
eciall) Mr. Mant, who was master of all the proofs 
rex 088 against him. It is not usual for a man to 
rigiv’mmmeexcite the rage of one who has him so much 
> lege in his power. Besides, if there had 
nt tt been any deviation from the law in these 


ME, 
ratio! 


prize transactions, Mr. Mant, as the vo- 
Juntary agent, must have taken his full 
FOU share of the guilt; and, the most awkward 
JGH circumstance of all, for him, is, that we 
00 do not hear of any complaint of his upon 
















of thé this score, until after the Captain has 
‘ich bi caused him to be displaced, and has repre- 
1 pa sented his conduct to the Transport Board ; 
wilh Which, I repeat it, the Captain. never 
Sam) Would have done, if he had been at all ap- 
wi prehensive that Mr. Mant could give in- 
, MoE formation of any. great accoupt against him. 
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[ have only to add, that, if Mr. Mant 
finds his situation worse on account of this 
article, the misfortune is wholly to be at- 
tributed to himself, 


Pustic Feerinc,-—-I have inserted a 
letter below upon this subject, which I 
think not undeserving the notice of iy 
readers. ——{ ain glad to find that there are 
some individuals who entertain hopes, that 
the public mind may yet be roused from the 
lethargy with which all classes of society 
seem to be seized; but I never was very 
sanguine that any exertions of mine could 
overcome this sottish disposition, The 
writer of the letter to which I allude thinks 
he discovers symptoms of ‘* returning rea- 
‘son’ among the multitude, in the fluc- 
tuation of the stock exchange; in the bold- 
ness of the public press; and in the present 
| state of the contest inthe field. It is true, 
that the fluctuation of the stock exchange 
has been regarded as the barometer of pub- 
lic feeling; but I question much whether 
this feeling ever went deeper than the bot- 
tom of a man’s pockel. At present, it evi- 
dently has no other effect upon the holders 
of stock, than to set them about contriving 
schemes to raise the funds when they are 
low, or to keep them from falling when 
they have reached a desirable pitch. I ue- 
ver yet was able to find a single stock-job- 
| ber, who was led from contemplating the 
rise or the fall of stock, to view with at- 

tention the ruinous state of the country; to 

| turn his mind seriously to what the much 

talked of deliverance of Europe is likely to 

‘lead to; or to inquire what was the amount 

of the national debt, at what rate it was 

accumulating, or how it would bear upon 
‘the country, should peace with France be 
| the result of the present negociations. As 
| to the present state of the contest in the field, 
| IT haveas little hope from this source. The 
Allies appear to my correspondent to have 
acted foolishly in not pushing forward, and 
improving the advantages which victory had 
given them over the enemy. But I sus~ 
pect, notwithstanding all that our wise con- 
ductors of the press say about the ignorance, 
the stupidity, and the cowardice of the 
Emperor Napoleon, that the Allies know 
him much better than we do. He is nota 
soldier of yesterday, nor need they be told 
that they have all been compelled, in their 
turn, to bow beneath his victorious arm. 
The people here, however, have been so 
effectually worked upon by base and hire- 
ling writers, and the same vile and un- 
founded calumnies so often repealed against 
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the French Emperor, that were he again to 
force the invading armies to recross the 
Rhine; nay, were he even to drive them 
back to the Elbe; such is the besotted state 
of mind to which the multitude are reduced, 
such their willingness to be deceived, that 
J am persuaded they would not allow this 
to be the effect of victory on the part of the 
enemy. During the whole of Napoleon’s 
progress fo Moscow, a distance of about 
1,500 miles from Paris, we heard of no- 
thing but defeats and disasters which at- 
tended him. Every advantage which he 
obtained, was converted into a victory gain- 
ed by the Allies; and even when the battle 
was fought which removed the last obstacle 


to Buonaparte’s entering the ancient capital | 


of Russia, we were gravely told, that the 
French army had sustained so signal a de- 
feat, had been so completely dispersed, 
that scarcely a man of them was to be 
found; and that Buonaparte himself, who, 
it was said, had fed with the utmost preci- 
pitation from the field of battle, was cer/ain 
of being taken prisoner. All this was not 
only put forth in foreign journals, and Te 
Deum chanted by our pious Allies for the 
glorious success; but here, aye, in this en- 
lightened country, every leller of it was be- 
lieved, and the highest expectation prevail- 
ed at the time, that the ‘** Corsican’’ would 
soon be exhibited to the gaping rabble, as 
some ‘* fell monster’? who had hitherto de- 
solated the earth, and ‘* gorged in human 
blood.”” Every victory, in fact, which 
Buonaparte has gained, has been treated by 
his enemies as of no account, and steadily 
viewed in the same light by the mass of the 
people, who, I do not find, are dess credu- 
lous at present than when the arms of 
France were almost every where victorious. 
But if I calculate upon little towards the 
enlargement of the public mind, resulting 
froin the state of the contest in the field, I 
expect still less from the public press. It 
is long since the (iberly of the press could, 
with any propriety, be regarded as the pal- 
ladium of British freedom. It is even a 
matter of doubt, whether the art of printing 
has not become a greater curse than it ever 
was a blessing. ‘The notorious profligacy 
and total disregard of principle so prevail- 
ing in the world, has directed the power- 

ful means, originally intended for the bene- 

hit of society, towards checking free discus- 

Sion, arresting the progress of inquiry into 
public abuses, protecting notorious delin- 


__ .gvents, and exercising a novel and unwar- 


‘Wable regour against every press possess- 





man even dares avow his honest sentimen; 
as to public measures, without running t\, 
risk of being utterly ruined by what ar 
termed /egal proceedings. But this is ng 
all:—Though the corrupt and  ignoray; 
dread the existence of a free press, they fee! 
no hesitation in converting it into an engine 
to serve their own purposes. Awar 
that it may be employed with equal success 
in deceiving as im undeceiving mankind, 
they have availed themselves of its power. 
ful influence, which they have rendered 
more extensive in the propagation of error, 
than it ever was in the promulgation o! 
truth, At this moment there is scarcely a 
| single news-paper that is not indebted, in 
one shape or another, to the fostering hand 
of corruption; and even where symptom: 
of patriotism do sometimes appear, tle 





cause of ¢ruth is advocated in so feeblea | 


manner, and the writers who pretend to 
support it, are under so much restraint, 
that they seem rather to make advances to- 
wards a total surrender of the limited por- 
tion of independence which they enjoy, 
than to be the champions of the people's 
rights. The effect which this degraded 
state of the press has had on the public 
mind, is what it will always be among: 
people who court deception, and who seeu 
to cherish it the more that they are deceiv- 
ed. Truth with them becomes fiction; 
vice, virtue; defeat, victory ; and victory, 
defeat: what common sense pronounces 
ruin and wretchedness, is thence deemed 
prosperity and comfort; and the destruc- 
tion of commerce more desirable than the 
employment of our starving manufacturers. 
Those measures which every enlightened 
politician condemns as fatal to happiness 
and independence, are applauded as the 
result of a wise and profound policy ; and 
the confidence which powerful men have 
thereby acquired, not ouly encourages thew 
to persevere in their pernicious schemes, 
but to conspire more effectually against pub- 
lic liberty. My correspondent ** Hortator” 
has flattered me by supposing, that { am 
‘* alone sutficient to unteach the English 
world the follies, which its own ductility, 
practised upon by interested craft, has 
rendered it so easy to adopt.” I am o! 
opinion, however, with SoLromon, that 
** it is more difficult to convince a fool ol 
his folly than for seven wise men to render 





a reason.” If the task then is so difficult 
with one fool, what must it be with the 
many? I have not the vanity to think that 
my feeble exertions are sufficient ‘to avert 
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fraid, short of a miracle, can save the 
suntry. But as I hold it to be the duty 
»f every one who has the means in his 
power, to detect and expose the moral and 
nolitical deception vmiversally practised 
hrough the medium of the press, particu- 
arly by means of the public journals, I 
shall never be sparing in my strictures on 
any writer, be his pretensions to patriot- 
sm what they may, if he forgets the duty 
which the press owes to the people; and 
if, in the course of my labours, I succeed 
jn unmasking the vile policy, by which the 
partisans of an equally vile and pernicious 
system have obtained so extensive an em- 
pire over the credulous, I shall have the 
satisfaction of having at least endeavoured 
to stem the torrent of general corruption, 
and of having entered upon record my so- 
lemn protest against all who may have pro- 
moted the views ef those, if any such 
exist, who aim at subjecting the throne 
and the people to an unprincipled oli- 
garchy. 


PuBLic Fre inc, 

Mr. Cobbett,—To your opinion of the 
lamentable corruption of the public feeling, 
and of the nefarious practices employed, by 
means of the press, to produce that cor- 
ruption of it, I heartily subscribe. It is 
some consolation that a man, of your pow- 
erful intellect and spirit, is aroused to stem 
the torrent which threatens destruction in 
its progress, to ** man and man’s weal.” 
You seem, however,, to enter on the grand 
enterprise with a portion of despair of suc- 
cess. And it is the design of this commu- 
nication, by pointing out dawning pros- 
pects of encouragement, to reassure you, 
and to strengthen your vigour, that, in the 
hope of conquering, you may assume the 
energy necessary to wrest victory, in so 
holy a cause, from the hands of the amphi- 
bious crew, the mixed Sybarites and Goths, 
who prowl, like Cossacks, for plunder, and 
extract their spoils from the blood of man- 
kind. There are evident symptoms of 
returning reason, scattered over the face of 
this country. Fluctuation is felt on the 
Stock Exchange, that barometer; as it has 
been called, of the public feeling. The 
height, at which that species of public 
Property has stood, may be easily account- 
ed for. That place is an arena where the 
keen and the cunning encounter the dolt and 
the dupe. That scene indicates the opinion 
of the last only, and not of the first who, 
snugly wrapped up in a cloud of unmixed 
love of gain, and shielded by the genius of 
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speculation, ** ride in the whirl-wind and 
direct the storm.” However, the public 
feeling, of a certain description of the good 
people of this country, is to be discovered 
on the Stock Exchange. Its wavering and 
hesitation, at this moment, are a proof that 
it is not fixed but distrustful. This is the 
first phenomenon that the public mind is 
practicable, if I may so say, which I notice 
for your encouragement to proceed in givin 

it a right tone and direction. The public 
press may furnish similar indications that 
Englishmen are, at this moment, of corrup- 
tion and delusion, penelrable. Some of 
the news-papers have assumed, lately, a 
degree of courage, and ventured to speak 
unwelcome truth. Their venal opponents 
are alarmed, and suggest that it becomes 





the Secretary of State to take cognizance of 


the sources of their information. This is 
hopeful. It is thus avowed, in effect, that to 
give the rights of things is a political crime, 
and that the system which deserves patron- 
age, is that of deluding, not of informing, 
of falsehood, and not truth. These things 
bring a ray of hope, and impart a portion 
of consolation. A feeble paper, conducted 
by a man of a feeble mind, is just now be- 
fore me. This poor thing has, as one 
might expect, been enticed by the bauble 
of the day, and snivels something about 
the cause of independence, and that kind 
of cant which the dwarfs of the hour have 
learnt from the giants of corruption. ** Were 
the invaders eciann themselves, there 
would be little chance for him; as it is, 
&e.”’ This is sufficient. The invaders, 
then, it is acknowledged, are not freemen, 
And to this is reduced the cause of inde- 
pendence! Of this point, however, there 
is little hope, for there is an obstinacy in 
diminutive men which it is vain to com- 
bat: but they are not cunning enough to 
see the consequences of concession. From 
their concessions, from the more courageous 
daring of greater intellects, and from the 
rage of their professed opponents, prognos- 
tics may be gathered of good effects on the 
general mind, on which light cannot be 
poured without producing illumination. 
In the present state of the contest in the 
field, we may discover a pretty clear source 
of the removal of the present illusion, and 
of the return of sober sense among our 
countrymen. An instance of greater im- 
policy and rashness never has occurred in 
the history of nations than that which the 
Allies have lately supplied. At Frank- 
fort they might, with swords in their 
hands, have obtained a peace on satisfac- 
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tory conditions. But they have set all on 
the cast ef adie. From that station, they 
could not have provoked France to rouse 
its energies. But they have left her with- 
out alternative, and shifted the cause of 
independence from themselves. To the 
lasting grief of every friend of liberty, they 
have delivered over, to such a man as the 
French Emperor, the honour of delending 
his country, and every thing valuable which 
it contains. However, the general delu- 
sion is likely to be more effectually removed, 
under these circumstances, than if the Al- 
lies had suppressed their genuine designs, 


| generals had changed sides; if Soult had 
been at the head of one hundred thousand 
of the finest soldiers in existence, and his 
antagonist at the head of a moiety of that 
‘number, of motley men of all nations, half 
without discipline or experience, what 
would be the case in the south of France? 
Let any man put this question to himself, 
| When events shall no longer cloud the 
imagination, delusion will vanish. It ap. 
pears that the only hope which remained 
has there perished. Soult cannot be bribed, 
and the tale of the Newspapers will serve 
only to point out to the English nation the 





at the suggestion of policy and prudence. | honour of the attempt upon a man who 
Had they //Aen stopped short, as they ought | was not otherwise fo be subdued. Although 
to have done, the world would still have | such transactions cannot fail to draw blood 
been goaded by the assassinating rage of the | of affliction from every noble British heart, 
papers, and tauntingly told that the peace they bring their consolation with them. 
of Europe was the effect of drivelling pu-| The nation will not be deceived by the 
sillanimity. This cannot now be the case | false medium through which objects are 
for any length of time. Should Frauce be | now presented to its view. Lastly, you 
subdued, which is next to impossible, and , may allow indulgence to your hopes on ac- 
of which there are not the slightest appear- count of the success with which you have 
ances, the stupor will be removed, and the | hitherto tried your efforts on the public. 
certain state of the world will, cruelly, ; You may know the fact, but I will still 
because too late, open its eyes: and, sure- | state it for the benefit of the world: your 
ly, it is better that a patient, suffering late Numbers have been bought up with 
from a fatal disease, should know some- uncommon avidity and read with uncommon 
thing of his condition, in order to apply zeal. The public is impressed; a sensation 
remedies, than that he should, through un- has been produced. On Sunday morning, 
consciousness, riot in luxurious fare which Icould not procure your paper, though 1 
must render him beyond the power of me- had sent an order for it, to the newsseller 
dicine. On thecontrary, if France should in my neighbourhood carly on Saturday 
repel the invaders, which is the more pro- evening. I was disappointed, notwithstand- 
bable case, as it is supposed by all pre- ing his promise to supply me: it could not 
sent appearances, and by all past his- be obtained. ‘This has been the case with 
tory, the delusion will be at once re- two or three more of your papers. And 
moved. The consequences of such an let me advise you to have a larger number 
event need not be detailed; besides pre- printed, for the demand * has increased, 
senting, in a clear light, the views of the is increasing, and will not be diminished.” 
parties engaged, it will prove, to demon- | Who can contemplate this case, and enter- 
stration, the impolicy of not following up tain for the public, either fear or despair ? 
the declaration of Frankfort by sincere, , You are, alone sufficient to unteach the 
practical, proofs of the truth with which English world the follies, which its own 
the objects of it were entertained. It will ; ductility, practised u by i d craft 
have a still more beneficial effect, for it | has rend cod i pa 65h h 
will undeceive this er we Femmes it. 00 enay te adopt... (nen 
' country, than which | will follow your successful example ; and 
nothing can be more desirable. The time | there is reason to believe, that i British 
is fast approaching. The scales will fall | press will yet save th count It will 
off from the eyes of the blind, in one way | administer a mow, Gooey d 
or other, and the blessi rl Rin ter the medicine to madness, a 
: sing of restored sight | rage will l 
will be recovered and i Sve Place to returning reat’ 
| appreciated. On | The career of self-destructi ill be ob- 
this you may securely calculate, and your | structed, and h ay weet 
efforts may be pursued witl Be ealth will be brought 6 
ae rel ae sage? ithout despondency, | revisit the unhappy patient, led by the 
y of their effect and ascendency is’) hand to him by the pure and placid Divi- 


at hand.—— In the south of France, th ena 
are almost clear proofs that dacepsice wil nity—Peace, HorTATor. 


not long prevail. The genius of ——____. 
But I will only ask, if the two contending 
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tone which the news-paper press has as- 
sumed since Buonaparté left Paris at the 
head of his army. Like cowards, the con- 
temptible conductors of these vehicles of 
falsehood ‘* swagger and bully’”” when the 
enemy keeps close in his quarters :—like 
cowards, they ‘* squeak and tremble’’ when 
he threatens to take the field against them. 
In the one case, nothing is too gross for 
these reptiles to swallow; nothing too ridi- 
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culous and absurd for them to propagate. 


In the other, they would fain retract their | 
calumnies and lies; but the rancour and | 
malice excited by disappointment, gives to / 


their concessions so bad a grace, that their | 
dupiicity appears more notorious than it 
would otherwise have been. That the | 
reader may judge how far these suggestions | 
ure correct, I shall direct his attention to | 
the leading article of the Courier of the 8th | 
instant, and then bring under his view | 
some of the former, though very recent, | 
statements of this prostituted journal, and | 
its coadjutor in iniquity, the Times. | 
‘‘ Buonaparté, as our readers know (says | 
‘‘the Courier), proceeded straight from | 
** Paris to Chalons, Vitry, and St. Dizier, | 
“which he entered afler an action, and | 
** slept there on the 27th, pushing on his 
*‘ advanced guard to Vassy. In the last 
‘* Paris Papers, which were to the Ist, we 
** were informed that, ** the Emperor con- 
‘*tinues his movements upon the rear of 
‘the enemy !’’ In the papers just arrived 
‘* we are told, that after the faking of St. 
 Dizier, ** the Emperor advanced upon 
‘the rear of the enemy at Brienne.”’ 
“ Hence it is obvious, if these papers be 
“‘ correct, that the army under the imme- 
** diate command of Prince Schwartzenberg 
‘had advanced from Langres by Chau- 








‘mont, and spreading from thence to the 
** Aube and the Seine, to the two towns of 
** Bar, had sent forward their light troops, 
** the Cossacks, to Arcis and Sens, the 
** gates of which, we have the authority 
*“ even of these Paris Papers for saying, 
** they had reached on the very day (27th 
‘‘ ult.) Buonaparté made his attack upon 
** St. Dizier. Thus, the army of Schwart- 
‘* zenberg was at that time, and indeed 
** since, nearer Paris than Buonaparté. 
** Buonaparté operating upon the Marne to 
** St. Dizier, turned short, when he reached 
e that place, and making a lateral move- 
‘ment on Vassy, proceeded to the banks 
** of the Aube to Brienne, where he had 
“this smart action with the rear-guard, 
“* which is mentioned in the Moniteur. He 
is now foll owing Prince Schwartzenberg, 
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** and down to the latest accounts had not 
** gained any advantage of a decisive nature 
*foverhim. He has thrown himself in the 
** Prince’s rear, a movement the prudence 
** or imprudence of which is yet to be ascer- 
** tained. If he be slrong enough to risk a 
** balile with the Prince, and if he gain a 
** great victory, the Austrians, placed be- 
** tween him and the capital, may be ex- 
** posed to great difficulties and dangers, 
** He evidently wishes by manauvres to se- 
** parale Schwartzenberg from Blucher, 
** and make an impression upon the former, 
** the Austrians being his first object, for 
** reasons which we mentioned two or three 
days ago. If Blucher moved from Metz 
** towards Verdun, or from Pont-a-Mous- 
** son to Bar-le-Duc, Buonaparté by his 
** movement first to St. Dizier, and after- 
** wards lo Vassy and Brienne, is between 
** him and Schwartzenberg, and so far may 
** be said to have separated them from each 
** other. But both Blucher and Schwart- 
** zenberg, by the preparations made at 
** Chalons, and the march of French 
** troops to that point and to the line of the 
** Marne, must, we apprehend, have been 
** aware of Buonaparte’s plan. If the Aus- 
*¢ trian General directed his route, as we 
** infer from these papers he has directed 
*€ it, to the Aube and the Seine; if he has 
** taken the road that leads direct to Paris, 
** he must have been aware, we repeat, that 
** Buonaparté could throw himself in the 
‘* rear of his line of march. He would 
** hardly, therefore, have pushed on, if he 
** had been convinced that his force was in- 
** sufficient to cope with that which Buona- 
** parté could bring against him, because 
°© in the event of a decisive defeat, he would 
** know that his retreat would be cut off, or 
** al least exposed to the greatest difficulty, 
** But there is another point in which this 
‘¢ movement is to be considered. Buona- 
*€ parte is in the rear of Schwartzenberg ; 


66 


'** true: but Blucher may be in the rear of 


‘* Buonaparte. Ifon the 17th or 18th he 
*¢ was at Nancy and Pont-a-Mousson, he 
‘¢ mighi easily, by the end of the month, be 
‘6 near the banks of the Marne, and close 
‘¢ after Buonaparté, supposing him not to 
‘¢ have joined Schwartzenberg. If, there- 
‘6 fore, the latter was between Paris and 
‘¢ Buonaparte, Buonaparté might be be- 
‘¢ tween Schwartzenberg and Blucher, a 
‘6 position quite as perilous at least, if not 
‘6 more so, than the Austrian General’s, 
‘¢ But we have as yet only the enemy’s ac- 
‘6 count, and not a word is mentioned of 
‘¢the movements and operations of Blu- 
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*¢ cher.” From this extract it is put 
beyond all question, that the Emperor Na- 
poleon has been able to bring into the field 
an army of sufficient magnitude to occasion 
serious alarm to the writer of the Courier, 
who is forced to confess that the Austrians 
may be exposed to great difficulties and 
dangers, that the Austrian General, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, may have Ais retreat cut 
off. But the statement of the Courier 
proves more: it proves that Buonaparté 
had actually commenced offensive operations 
against the Allies, had obtained an advan- 
tage over them, and was pushing on his 
advanced guard. It proves that Napoleon 
had succeeded in separating the armies of 
Blucher and Schwartzenberg, and that he 
had actually placed his own army in the 
rear of the latter. ‘* He has thrown him- 
«+ self (says the Courier) in the Prince’s 
‘© rear.” In fine, it proves, that Buona- 
parté had forced the Austrian General to 
retreat, for in no other sense can the words 
be wnderstood, that ** he (Napoleon) is now 
‘¢ following Prince Schwartzenberg.”’ 
All this, and much more, may be learned 
from the Paris Papers; but it was scarcely 
to be expected that the Courier writer, who 
pronounces every thing ** a lie” that comes 
from France, would have admitted even 
the probability, far less the truth of state- 
ments so clearly subversive of all his pre- 
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‘ult.)* under Prince Schwartzenberg, ; 
‘‘ estimated at 100,000 men. We are 
‘* happy to know, that it is more than dou. 
‘6 ble that number.” If the Courier may 
spoke truth as to the amount of the Aus. 
trian ‘army, which I am not disposed ty 
question, then he must be the most con- 
temptible of all poltrous, to be afraid of 
Buonaparté succeeding in any attempt he 
can make against so formidable a foe with a 
handful of ** tall boys and old women.” 
But supposing Mr. Courier to have known 
a little more than he was willing to admit, 
as to the actual strength of the Frencli 
army, which it is clear he must have done, 
what a vile and infamous wretch must he 
now appear in the eyes of every man whic 
has any regard for truth and honesty. He 
must either be held a coward for attempi- 
ing to excite groundless fears as to the pro- 
bable fate of the allied forces, or he must 
be held a notorious impostor for deceiving 
the public so long as to the chance at least 
of Buunaparté being again able to bring an 
army into the field. Whether the French 
Emperor will succeed or not, may yet be 
regarded by some as a matter of speculation. 
Ifa judgment is formed upon the admis- 
sions of the Courier, and if the ‘* anxiety,” 
the ‘* fears,’’ and the ‘* doubts,” which 
are every day expressed in the columns o! 
that paper as to the success of the Allies, 
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vious assertions. Only a few days ago it 
was exultingly demanded by this sagacious 
politician, ‘* Where is the army; where 
‘* are the mightv means that Buonaparté 
** boasted of? VYhey fa/k (said he, sneer- 
‘ ingly) of immense armies, of levies rais- 
‘© ed with great facility, and of the confi- 
** dence and enthusiasm of the people; but 
66 we see no proofs of it.” This writer, 
who is blind to every thing but the ‘ re. 
** storation of the Bourbons,’ a theme 
which he ** croaks and cons over’’ to sa- 
tiety, and the annoyance even of his most 
stupid admirers, could discover nothing in 
the ‘note of preparation’’ lately sounded 
in France, but the marshalling of a few 
** tall boys and old women.” All at 
once he changes his tone. No sooner does 
he find that Buonaparté had in truth 
left Paris, than he begins to fear that he 
‘* may probably attempt to cut his Way 
** through the line of the allied forces, and 
* se é€ one army from the other.”’ 
What! the timid, the cowardly Buona- 
parté, attempt to cut his way with only 
** 30,000 tall boys and old women” through 
an army of 200,000 veterans? ‘ The 


“* grand army (said the Courier of the 28th 








are to be taken as the criterion of opinion, 
there can be little doubt as to what will be 
the result of the contest. My own senti- 
ments are, and I have frequently avowed 
them, that so long as thé French people 
continue faithful in their adherence to Buo- 
naparte, his throne cannot be overturned 
though all the armies of Europe were com- 
bined against him. In this view of the 
subject I am completely borne out by the 
conduct of the Allies themselves, who, de- 
spairing of ever being able to overcome 
Napoleon in battle, so long as he can bring 
any thing like an equal force into the field, 
endeavoured, by their Declaration at Frank- 
fort, to detach the French people from his 
cause, and to persuade them to withdraw 
the means, with which, as was asserted, 
he had hitherto been able to gratify his am- 
bition. It is from this dread also of the 
superior military skill of Napoleon that all 
our news-paper abuse has arisen, and 
which has led these hirelings, contrary to 
the experience of all history, to give a pre- 
ference to the sway of the Bourbons, and 
to vociferate the necessity of assassinating 
Buonaparté, in order to make way for the 


restoration of that family. No matter what 
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rinciples are sacrificed; no matter what 
elings are outraged, if they can get rid of 
e terror which Napoleon’s name carries 
‘ith it into the field of battle. Let us 
ow turn tothe declamatory columns of the 
‘imes, and see whether they are more con- 
istent than those of the Courier. Con- 
radictory as we have found the statements 
of the /atter, those of the former are, if 
Wepossible, more so. The Times is, indeed, 
“T#the more dangerous of the two, inasmuch 
Was it appeals to public feeling, in a style of 
esuilical jargon, which would do honour to 
he most consummate theologian, and which 
s always certain of finding admirers among 
he rabble, who, in all ages, and in every 
ountry, were celebrated for listening with 
he greatest attention to the man who 
ickled their fancy the most; who had the 
cnack of making the multitude stare ; who 
could best ** excite the wonderment of the 
‘ people.”’ Combining this view of the 
alents of the Times writer with an insa- 
tiable thirst for the blood of Napoleon: 
with every quality of the mind requisite to 
omplete the character of a ‘* finished as- 
‘* sassin,’’ we shall be at no loss to form a 
correct idea of the general sentiments which 
'pervade that infamous paper.———As to the 
probable result of the present campaign, 
and the means possessed by Buonaparte, 
‘more caution is displayed here than in the 
Courier ; but enough is admitted to satisfy 
every thinking and rational person, that tlie 
charge of nolorious imposition is not the 
less applicable to the one than it is to the 
other. Adverting to Buonaparte’s recent 
success at Brienne, the Times says ‘° it is 
** probable that accounts have been received 
** at Paris of some successes: it is nol im- 
** probable that he might have succeeded 
** in cutling off some of the cannon.’’—— 
In another paper, he says, ‘** The truth we 
*‘ take to be, that the advanced detach- 
‘* ments of the Allies, which were spread 
** over a great extent of country, had been 
** necessarily called in as soon as Buona- 
** barlé advanced in force, and, in drawing 
“‘them together, it is very probable that 
‘* some of them may have come in contact 
** withthe enemy.’’—W ho does not discover 
in all this the shuffling, the shifting, and 
the chicanery of one who wishes to disguise 
the truth? who wishes, most ungenerously, 
to detract from another, merely because he 
1s an enemy. Talk of ** gentlemen and men 






















whipping-post and of a halter. Here I 
must do justice to the Courier, by acknow- 
ledging that, in this particular, it is entitled 
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to more credit for fidelity than its hopeful 
associate. It was admitted, without re- 
servation by the former, that Buonaparté 
had obtained a certain success; that he had 
throwo his army into the rear of the Aus- 
trians, by which he had separated them 
from the Russians; and that he was now 
following Prince Schwartzenberg instead 
of that Prince following him. But the 
Times, no doubt, indignant at the ** caitiff 
** Corsican’ presuming to thwart all their 
favourite schemes as to the Bourbons, 
treats these positive advantages as fables, 
and asserts it to be but barely probadle, 
that some of the soldiers of Buonaparte may, 
as if by accident, ** have come in contact 
** with the enemy ; that he may have suc- 
** ceeded in cutting off some of the cannon ; 
‘¢ and that it was only probable, accounts 
*¢ had been received at Paris of some suc- 
*¢ cesses.”’ And this is what the Times 
newspaper tells us, in the face of the 
French official bulletin, and, I must say, 
in this instance, in opposition to the appa- 
rent candour of the Courier, which has no 
pretensions to any superior sources of intel- 
ligence. I leave it to those who give im- 





** of honour,” forsooth—Rather talk of a | 


plicit credit to these oracles of wisdom, 
| these faithful records of passing events, to 
| divine the cause, if they can, of these pal- 
| pable contradictions. But, in doing this, 
it is not my intention to let the Times 
writer slip from my fingers. His jesuitical 
jargon, may make partisans on the Stock 
Exchange; but it is not proper that it 
should have that effect every where, with- 
out an attempt, at least, to expose and 
counteract his tergiversation. Whether 
| this writer admits or denies the late suc- 
cesses of the French arms, it is clear that 
he is not without his a/arms any more than 
the Courier, and that he has been forced, 
though very reluctantly, to eal in his words, 
and to treat theenemy with more respect than 
he did within these few weeks. Had full 
credit been given to his representations 
down to the departure of Napoleon from 
Paris, it would have. been the height of 
absurdity in any man to suppose, even for 
a moment, that he would ever be able to 
recruit his.armies. The universal opinion, 
said to prevail in France, was, that Buo- 
naparté ought to be dethroned, and Louis 
called upon to fill his place. The terror 
which these sentiments had excited in the 
mind of the ** despot,”’ was thus faithfully 
described in the Times: ‘* The tyrant has 
‘drawn his guards from the frontiers to 
‘‘ Paris! He has there hedged himself 
‘¢ round with a triple row of defenders> first 
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‘« and nearest to himself, his Mamelukes and 
‘‘ Poles ; then his regular French troops, 
‘¢ and, in his outer circle, come the national 
‘ guards of Paris, over whom, by a recent 
“¢ decree, he has placed officers of his own 
‘‘ choosing.” ‘* At present he clings to 
‘* Paris, as he did a few months ago to 
‘¢ Dresden. He sees whole departments 
‘occupied by the Allies, without daring 
‘6 to move to their defence.’’ I must con- 
fess, if this description of the situation of 
the ‘* tyrant’? was érue, the poor devil 
must have been in a sad mess, especially 
when, what this writer stated as a matter 
of unquestionable notoriety, is farther con- 
sidered, ‘that ere many weeks have 
‘elapsed, the white flag will be flying in 
‘* several different parts of France.”’ If, I 


say, these statements had been érue, that | 
man ought to have been held the most ; 


egregious fool alive, even to imagine that 
Buonaparté would, at any future period, 


be able to overcome his difficulties, or | 


venture to show his face at Paris. But, 
reader, I am now about to prove to you, 
and that from the mouth of this writer 
himself, that his statements were nol true, 
and that he must have known them to be 
false at the very instant he was attempting 
to palm them upon the public. We all 
know that the French Emperor, contrary 
to the lying predictions of the news-papers, 
did leave Paris, without any attempt on 
the part of his subjects, ** to call him to 
‘* account for his misdeeds.”” Nay, more, 
we know, that as he set out to fight the 
Allies, who are represented in the Courier 
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‘* spect which Buonaparté’s departure for 
‘6 the armies, under the present circum. 
*¢ stances of France, offers to our view, we 
‘* cannot but consider it as most animating, 
‘© The day of trial is at hand. The Ty- 
‘* rant, like a condemned gladiator, sullenly 
‘¢ enters his last arena. No look of com- 
** fort greets him. No one cries, God save 
‘“ him. His enemies are numerous and 
‘‘ formidable. His subjects are cold, 
‘6 gloomy, and dispirited, How does he 
** leave his capital? What are the part- 
‘* ing tokens of his love for his good city of 
*¢ Paris? Bankruptcy and swindling. Like 
| *¢ a fraudulent tenant, the last acts of whose 
** occupancy are waste and spoliation, he 
** plunders the Bank, and robs the mer- 
‘© chants, that the lawful master of the 
*¢ throne may find it on his accession desti- 
*© tute of wealth and weakened in re- 
| © sources.” Here, reader, you find not 
only an explicit admission, that Buonaparte, 

the man who, only a few weeks before, 

| found it necessary to shelter himself in Paris 
from the rage of his oppressed subjects, by 
collecting round him all the military force 
in France; the man ‘* against whom every 
** man’s hand was turned,’”’ and who 
*€ trembled every inch’’ for the safety of 
his throne; this humbled, this ** proscribed 
** individual,’’ not only braving all these 
dangers by leaving Paris, but actually léad- 
ing forth an army of those very Frenchmen, 
who, the day before, were eager to merit 
the ** proud title of being his assassins.” 
This writer thought he saw something 

** animating” inall this. It is probable he 































to have invaded France with 400,000 chosen 
troops, that he must have taken an army 
with him equal, if not superior, to the in- 
vaders, otherwise it would have been mad- 
ness in him to think of leaving his capital. 
Now what did the Jimes writer say, on 
these facts becoming notorious ? Did he 
come forward, like an Aones{ man, and ac- 
knowledge his error? Did he shew that a 
regard for (ruth was paramount with him 
to all other considerations? No; he had 
not the infegrity to act a part sonoble and 
disinterested. Finding he could no longer 
deny facts, he descended to the mean and 
pitiful shift of endeavouring to bring them 
into discredit by ridicule, which, however, 
he intermixed with so largea portion of the 
gall, that he disgusted even his most cre- 
dulous readers. It was in the following 
insolent manver that he spoke of the affairs 
of France, when he found he could not 
conceal what was known to all the world: 
ero! If we turn our eyes toward the pro- 
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did, if we suppose, as we have every rea- 


son to do, that he entertained a fellow feel- 


ing with those who cry up interminable 


war, merely because they profil by it.—— 
Only a few days after putting forth the 
above philippic, we find this writer rea- 
soning thus ;——** We deny not, that the 
‘* power of evil may predominate, The 
* shorl-sightedness of our Allies; the 
‘* apathy of a great part of France; the 
‘* wicked activity of the advocates and ac- 
** complices of murder and treason; al! 
‘these may raise up the down-trodden 
‘* hopes of the detested Tyrant. He will, 
‘* doubtless, make an imposing display of 
** his forces. He has drawn all his armies, 
** except those of Soult and Suchet, to a point, 
** Their composition must be bad ; but their 
** numbers may be great.’’——Indeed, it has 
come to this, has it? Buonaparté will doubt- 
less make an imposing display of his forces ; 
he has drawn them together, and their num- 
bers may be great, WVhat! all in a.mo- 
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tween the French Emperor and Capmus, 
10, you told them, ‘* sowed dragons’ 
teeth, and they started up armed men?” 
t the best of the joke is, this writer tells 
; that we have nobody to blame for the 
posing attitude which Buonaparté has 


sumed, but the <Adlies and the people of 


ance. ‘* The short-sightedness (says he) 
of our Alliesthe apathy of a great part 
of France!!’’ ‘These complaints against 

people of France might have been 
lerated. Considering how much they 

attached to their sovereign; how 
ady they are to sacrifice their lives in 
scause; and that he has only to raise 
s finger, or to give a nod, and 300,000 
renchmen, in reality, ** start up armed 
en.’ JT am no way surprised that the 
mes, and ali the tribe of scribbling pen- 
ners in this country, should vowit out 
icour and abuse against that gallant peo- 
. But why blame the Allies for this ? 
hat could they have done more than they 
e accomplished? Have they not most 
lingly accepted every shilling which our 
erality and earnest desire for the ** deli- 
rerance of Europe,” forced upon them ? 
ive they not, by these means, raised, dis- 
lined, and united innumerable armies ? 
ave they not succeeded in detaching from 
onaparte the whole of his former Allies, 
even excepting the Crown Prince of 
eden, who owes his elevation to the 
intrigues of the Corsican ?’’ Have they 
compelled him to abandon all his in- 
ence in Germany? Have they not res- 
d Holland from his grasp? Have they 
driven him across the Rhine? In short, 
'e they not invaded his territory, levied 
tributions upon his subjects, in order 
give them a fasle of the miseries of 
r, and actually marched the Cos- 
ks, the ‘* unimitated, inimitable’ 
ssacks, as the Courier calls them, to 
hin 60 miles of Paris, that they may 
€ it in their power, when they reach 
tcity, to gratify the Christian and pious 
sh of the writer in the Times, ‘* that 
ris, like Moscow, should be laid in 
es?’ Have the Allies, I say, not done 
this? and ought not such mighty doings 
nave sheltered them from the imputation 
Short-sightedness which has been so wan- 
ly brought against them? It is very 
» the French people, whom I have 
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ent? Was it really ‘* all lies’” you were 
tely telling the public, about the desperate 
uation of Napoleon? or was you sertous 
hen showing off your learning to the city 
pliticians, in the comparison you drew 
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already cleared, and I think upon good 
grounds, from the charge of disloyalty, 
seem rather disposed to put a stop to the 
career of these invaders, and inclined to 
carry the horrors of war back into the 
bosom of the German states. But if the 
allies could not foresee this. If, believing 
all that the Times newspaper told them 
about the disaffection of the French, and 
their readiness to hoist the white flag 
and declare for the Bourbons; if, I say, 
the Allics were so simple, so credulous, 
and so blind as to take this upon the bare 
statement of the Times, how can that paper 
now censure them for the credit which they 
gave to their lies? how blame them for 
being short-sighted as to an event which 
they themselves did not foresee, or, if fore- 
seeing it, which they intentionally and 
carefully concealed from all the great 
powers in Europe who were so deeply in- 
terested in knowing it? Iam clear, how- 
ever, that the Allies ought not to have 
trusted to any newspaper report whatever 
in a matter of such consequence; no not 
even to the representations of spies who 
every where affect to know more of other 
people’s matters than they do themselves, 
and who never scruple at deceiving even 
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their employers, if they find their inferest 
in it. The Allies ought to have looked 
into the affair themselves; they ought to 
have reasoned, they ought to have calcu- 
lated upon the probability of succeeding 


in their designs against France, instead 


of viewing the matter through the me- 
dium of other people’s eyes. In short, 
the Allies ought to have studied human 
nature well, before they determined on in- 
vading a people so attached to their sove- 
reign as the French appear to be, and who, 
rather than submit to the former tyranny 
of the Bourbons, are willing, it is now seen, 
that war, with all its calamities, should be per- 
petuated; are disposed to subject themselves 
to every privation, to the loss of life itself, 
rather than allow any foreign power to dic- 
tate the law, or, in any shape, interfere 
with their form of government. If the 
Allies have not duly considered these mat- 
ters; if they have rushed heedlessly into 
the contest ; if they have taken it for grant- 
ed that every thing which the (ying press 
of this country told them was true; and if 
the consequence of their credulity should be 
an entire reverse of fortune; then, indeed, 
they will have cause to regret their folly, 
to lament their short-sightedness, and even 
to curse those who urged them on by lies 
and deceit ; but to hear the conductors of the 
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Courier and the Times men, who have not 
relaxed one moment in their base attempts 
‘<to spread darkness and delusion” over 
Europe, and to subject mankind to a worse 
than Gothic barbarism, who have been un- 
ceasing in their endeavours to promote the 
invasion of France, and to persuade the 
Allies that nothing stood in the way which 
could prevent their march to Paris. Yo 
hear, I say, these creatures daring to cen- 
sure the Allies for their short-sightedness ; 
for becoming, what is not improbable, the 
unwary dupes of their own knavery ; indi- 
cates a degree of presumption, of arro- 
gance, and of effrontery, that has no pa- 
rallel; except, indeed, we look for it in 
the passive, tame, and stupid manner in 
which mankind permit themselves to be 
led by these prostituted and hireling jour- 
nals. 


The of- 


OccuRRENCES OF THE War. 


ficial intelligence which I have to notice as | 
to the war in France, is what is contained | 


in the following article from the Moniteur. 
‘© After the taking of St. Dizier, the Em- 
‘* peror advanced on the rear of the enemy, 
‘© at Brienne, beat him on the 29th, and 
** took possession of the town and castle, 
** after a pretty smart action with the rear- 
** guard.”’ Subsequent accounts state, that 
Buonaparié proceeded alterwards to Troyes. 
——— Dispatches have been received from 
our minister Lord Burghersh, detailing the 


operations of the Allies up to the 18th of 


fast month, which, of course, could not be 
expected to bring any thing new. But the 
Courier, with its usual penelration, has 
discovered, that a passage in his Lordship’s 
letter of the 14th ult. places it ** beyond all 


** doubt that the people will noé rise in supe | 


** port of Buonaparte’s authority.” Had 


this letter been written after the date of 


Buonaparte’s departure from Paris (the 
25th ult.); and had the recent advantage, 
which he obtained over the Allies, not been 
before the public, from which it clearly 
appears that the people of France must have 
risen, othetwise Napoleon could not have 
had an army; the Courier might have cal- 
culated upon being ‘able to lull its readers 
more effectually in their fancied security, by 
Lord hersh’s dispatch. But when it 
is plain that his Lordship speaks of the 
state of things, as he understood it to be, 
eleven days prior to the march of Napoleon 
from his capital, and filteen days before his 
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entry into Brienne, all comment upon tha 
dispatch was puerile, and ouly shows the 
desperate nature of the game which is play. 
ing off upon the deluded people of this 


country. 





| parte and the Allies. 


Negociations are going on with Buona. 
The Moniteur of the 
6th instant states that Lord Castlereagh and 
Caulincourt were at Chatillon along with the 
other ministers of the confederates, and tha 
our Ambassador had exchanged uotes with 





the French plenipotentiary on the 4th, and 
_ were to have a meeting in the evening. In, 
late report by Baron St. Aignan, one of 
‘the French diplomatists, which appeared 
lin the Moniteur, he gives the following as 
‘the substance of a conversation which he 
had with the Austrian Minister: He 
“told me that the Allies, long before the 
*€ declaration of Austria, had saluted the 
| Emperor Francis with the title of Empe- 
** ror of Germany; that he did not accep 
** this unmeaning title ;, and that Germany 
** was more to him in this manner than be- 
** fore; that he desired that the Emperor 
** Napoleon should be persuaded that tle 
*¢ greatest calmness and the spirit of moder:- 
*¢ tion presided in the councils of the Allies; 
*¢ that nothing was intended by any body 
*¢ against the dynasty of the Emperor Nap 
*¢ Jeon ; that England was much more mote- 
‘6 yale than was thought; that there had 
*¢ never been a more favourable moment for 
‘* treating with her; that if the Emperor 
‘¢ Napoleon really desired to make a solid 
** peace, he would spare humanity mavy 
*¢ misfortunes, and France many dangers, 
‘by not delaying the negociations for 
** peace ; that they were near coming to a 
‘¢ understanding ; that the ideas conceived 
*‘ of peace ought to give just Limits to the 
** power of England, and to France all tit 
*© maritime liberty which she had.a rigit 
** to claim, as well as the other powers of 
** Europe. That England was ready 
‘‘ restore to Holland as an independent 
*© State, what she would not restore to ber 
** as a French province,’”’ 


Weilington, in which it is stated, that Soul 
had called in all his out-posts, and had te 
ceived considerable reinforcements frow tht 
interior of France. How does this fact 3 
cord with what the Courier tells. us abou! 
the. French people refusing to support tht 
authority of Buonaparté ? 
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